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by elaborate entails on their elder children. But they valued them
almost entirely for what they brought in freedom and ease to
themselves. They extended and improved their domains and
cheated the King's Exchequer for the glorious privilege of being
independent. This they achieved on a scale formerly unknown to
any society.

The countryside was dotted with their lovely palaces and noble
avenues, the fields and woods of the whole kingdom were open to
their horses and hounds, the genius of man, past and present, was
brought to decorate their houses and gardens, to fill their libraries
with the masterpieces of the classical and modern mind in bindings
worthy of them, to cover their walls with paintings and tapestries,
and adorn their tables with exquisite silver and porcelain. Theirs
was an ample and splendid design for living. Nor was it a purely
material one. For such was the subtlety of their intelligences that
they instinctively refused to be chained by their possessions and
cdmforts. They encouraged freedom of expression and diversity of
behaviour, preferring a vigorous existence and the society of their *
equals to a hot-house tended by serfs. They sent their sons to rough,
libertarian schools where strawberry leaves were no talisman against
the rod1 and afterwards to the House of Commons where men
used plain words and likewise suffered them. And if by their
English law of primogeniture they transmitted to their firstborn a
wealth and freedom equal and if possible superior to their own, the
same law endowed their younger sons with incentive and scope for
action and adventure. They left the doors of opportunity open.

Nor did they ignore nature. They made no extravagant attempt
to secure exclusive privilege for their blood, but frankly recognised
the principle of change. They were realists. Though possessing
almost unlimited power, the English aristocracy never attempted
to make itself a rigid caste. The younger sons of a Duke or Marquis
were by courtesy entitled Lords; the younger sons of a Viscount or
Baron, Honourables. There their transmitted dignities ended.
Save for the eldest male their grandchildren were all commoners
with the same prefix as groom and gamekeeper. Kinship with the
great, though a social asset, was no defence to breach of the law:
a man might be hanged though he were cousin to a Marquis with

1 At Harrow the Duke of Dorset was always beaten twice ; once for the
offence and once for being a Duke.